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KEEPING POSTED 


laims that the American public is dissatisfied with 

mail service get punctured with every sampling 
of opinion. The Elgin, IL, 
Daily Courier-News  sur- 
veyed near-by West Dun- 
dee and found that most 
people there like the job 
the Postal Service is doing. 
The Reading, PA, Eagle 
ran a ‘‘man on the street” 
feature, asking whether 
there were any complaints 
about the Postal Service. 
Five out of six said no. 


ngenuity and memory know no bounds—at least 
| on it comes to delivering the mail. A letter was 
addressed simply “Paula, General Delivery, Fair- 
banks, Alas 99701,” according to Postmaster Otis 
E. Dean. Mrs. Midge Maddox, a tour 2 distribution 
clerk at Fairbanks, had been a general delivery cus- 
tomer for two years, and the general delivery clerks 
got to know her well. One of them remembered she 
has a daughter named Paula. Chalk up one more 
tough delivery to the right person. 


Eee mail centers, except New York and Chicago, 
will have standard management structures. Each 

BMC manager will have 

reporting to him directly a 

customer requirements of- 

ficer, a quality control offi- 

cer, and directors of mail 

processing, control and lo- 

gistics, support, and plant 

maintenance. When the 

manager is absent, the di- 

rector of mail processing 

will serve in his stead. 


t was Good Friday and the last day of Passover 

when Bartholomew H. Vuolo, superintendent of 
Postal operations at Lodi, NJ, noticed a letter ad- 
dressed to the Moses & Jesus auto body shop. 


ae Central Region post offices are cooperating 
in another stage in the “Phase Ill Classification 
Study Program’’—a preliminary to a full survey of 
non-household mail. The seven offices are Chicago, 
Toledo, and five in Michigan—Detroit, Lansing, 
Flint, Marshall and Royal Oak. They'll be part of a 
“feasibility study’’ to set the pattern for a larger na- 
tional study later on. Working with the cooperation of 
business mailers, the study will seek information on 
(1) type of sender and recipient, (2) subclass, (3) 
content, and (4) cost factors. 


lternate delivery systems? Not for the Halifax Re- 
porter of Ormond Beach, FL. The weekly newspa- 

per recently converted 

from its own carriers to 

mail delivery. It conceded 

that its carriers sometimes 

threw the paper on the 

roof, through a window or 

into the shrubbery, and 

that even if they hit the 

porch an afternoon shower 

could soak the paper. Mail 

delivery will cure these 

problems, customers were 

told. 


nd the lowa-lllinois Gas & Electric Co. returned 
to the mails after a 22-month experiment with 
delivering its own bills. A survey showed that only 
10% of its customers liked the self-delivery system 
and that customers worried about lost or stolen bills. 


eo Western Region is df 
doing its part to allevi- ( 
ate the west coast’s water \S 
shortage: Nearly 14,000 
postal vehicles are going 
without washing. Each un- 
washed vehicle represents 

an annual saving of 396 
gallons of water. 





also promotes women’s program 


Tour 1 dock supervisor 


CAROLYN 
OYE: 


addressed 30 or so postmas- 
ters in the federal courtroom 
at Asheville, NC. Late Thursday 
night she supervised a crew of 35 
mailhandlers on the platform at 
the Columbia, SC, sectional cen- 
ter. 
Thus runs the helter-skelter 
life of Carolyn Moye—primarily 


L: Wednesday morning she 


the tour 1 dock supervisor but 
also women’s program coordina- 
tor for the Carolina district, wife, 
mother, and soft-spoken South- 
ern dynamo. 

Most weeks you can find her 
running the dock operations from 
11:30 p.m. to 8 a.m., and she has 
organized her family life to con- 
form with those Tuesday-night- 


The federal court is a backdrop as 
Carolyn Moye, district women’s program 
coordinator, addresses postmasters in 
Asheville, NC. Upper: A rare moment 
of sitting in her other role as 

tour 1 dock supervisor 


through-Sunday-morning hours. 
For instance, she drives home 

right after work, just in time to 

bid her family hello and good- 











bye. She sleeps from 9 to 1, does 
housework, prepares a 6:30 p.m. 
dinner, sleeps again from 8 to 10, 
then heads back to work. She 
spends her weekends catching up 
on sleep, lolling about her lake- 
front condominium home, and 
sailing with her husband, Jim, 
and their sons, Mark, 20, Jamie, 
18, and Greg, 14. 

It’s a schedule that many post- 
al people ‘‘enjoy’—the tens of 
thousands of tour 1 employees 
who must turn their lives a little 
topsy-turvy to move the mail 
while the rest of the nation 
sleeps. 

But at least two weeks out of 
every quarter Carolyn Moye is 
on the road throughout North 
Carolina and South Carolina as 
women’s program coordinator. 
That entails long stretches of 


driving, many meetings, and 
lonely nights in hotels. 
“IT hate being away from 


’ 


home,” she says. “But you have 
to believe in the value of your 
work.” 

Believe she does—in the Postal 
Service and the women’s pro- 
gram. She started her postal ca- 
reer 12 years ago as a distribu- 
tion clerk. She later became a 
clerk-stenographer in Postmaster 
Bill Douglas’ office. She took cor- 
respondence and PEDC courses 
and applied for several promo- 
tions before being appointed 
supervisor several months ago. 

She also served as officer-in- 
charge at Chappells, SC, last 
year, and commuted daily from 
her home 50 miles away. 

It’s hard to tell which of her 
postal roles Moye enjoys the 
most—the women’s program job 
or the dock work. 

She became women’s coordina- 
tor two years ago when the dis- 
trict consisted of South Carolina 





and part of Georgia. A realign- 
ment put both the Carolinas into 
one district. 

Like all other district coordi- 
nator jobs, Moye’s is “ad hoc.” 
That is, she holds another main 
job and works as coordinator 
only part of the time. The South- 
ern Region has decreed that she 
will spend at least one day a 
quarter at each of the district's 
10 management sectional cen- 
ters. 

Sometimes she takes part in 
a meeting of the MSC’s associate 
office postmasters. This was the 
case in Asheville in May, when 
the postmasters met in the court- 
room, the only room large enough 
in the building shared by the 


Postal Service and other federal 
agencies. 

In all her visits to the sectional 
centers, however, Moye meets 
with the MSC advisory councils, 
organizations of women interest- 
ed in either getting ahead them- 
selves or helping other women 
get ahead. 

Whether it’s to postmasters or 
to the advisory councils, Moye 
has the same message: “Women 
must earn consideration for pro- 
motion through training and ex- 
perience. No one will—or should 
—give a job or deny a job to a 
woman just because she’s a wom- 
an.” 

She tells the MSC management 
teams: “Women now comprise 
43% of America’s workforce. 

And this message: “What we're 
saying about women applies 
equally to men. It’s the training 
and experience that count.” 

The advisory councils meet 
quarterly and now coordinate 
their meetings with Moye’s visits. 
They might have sessions on fill- 
ing out a Form 991 (Personal His- 
tory Summary), starting a skills 
bank, behavior in an interview, 
or other nuts-and-bolts subjects. 


Moye puts in many hours on 
the telephone besides the face-to- 
face meetings around the district. 
Some of the phone work helps 
the advisory councils organize 
their meetings. And a lot of it is 
with women seeking advice. 

Moye is much the same person 
on the dock. Through interest in 
the individual, she has built up 
a vast store of loyalty among her 
crew. 

“She’s understanding,” says 
tour 1 superintendent Kenneth H. 
Stuart. “She works with a per- 
son as an individual.” 

One thing is different about her 
on the platform, though: While 
she’s still Ms. Nice Guy and she 
retains her grace and charm, she 
now moves fast. She has to. 
Things happen fast on the dock. 

Trucks from seven sectional 
centers and the Greensboro Bulk 
Mail Center unload between 
11:45 and 12:45. Starting at 1, 
they go out again, loaded with 
mail that is wheeled across the 
dock, sent through the sack sort- 
ing operation, or sent out from 
the Columbia letter sorting ma- 
chines. Hampers, nutting trucks, 
all-purpose mail containers all 
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Carolyn Moye promotes 
the women's program, her 
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left: Moving the mail— 
even live crickets—is her 
main occupation. Right 
She holds a sectional 
center advisory council 
meeting in the Asheville 
courtroom 











find their way to the right place 
at the right time. The tour 1 plat- 
form crew knows what to do. 
Later, smaller trucks go out to 
associate offices, stations and 
branches. By 4:45 many crew 


members go home. At 6, the 
transit mail crew goes to work— 
nine clerks and nine mailhand- 
lers. 

Actually Moye feels pretty 
good about both her jobs. She 


likes her personal progress as a 
supervisor and she’s pleased 
about the progress of the wom- 
en’s program. Like few in the 
Postal Service, she can boast 
double job satisfaction.@ 





UPWARD 
MOBILITY: 
PORE THAN WORDS 


i f there ever was an example of 
upward mobility in the Postal 
Service, it’s Myrtle B. Mims. 

A former distribution clerk in 
Chicago and letter sorting ma- 
chine operator in Columbia, SC, 
she is now postmaster at Chap- 
pells, SC, and has her eye on 
bigger things. 

She started working in Chi- 
cago’s main post office in 1958 as 


a distribution clerk. She then 
became a finance clerk replace- 
ment in 20 South Side stations 
and worked for a year at Grand 
Crossing station as a window 
clerk. 

She quit in 1969 and worked 
for three years as a telephone 
representative selling ads for the 
Yellow Pages. 

She returned to her native 
South Carolina in 1972 and 
earned a degree in social work 
from Benedict College, Columbia, 
finishing in 1974. Meanwhile, she 
applied for work at the Columbia 
post office and was hired as a 
distribution clerk in January, 
1973. 

A month later, she was training 


as an LSM operator. She suc- 
ceeded and worked on the ma- 
chine for a couple of years. At 
the same time, however, she took 
correspondence courses and 
PEDC courses in supervision and 
management. 

“T wanted to get ahead,” Mims 
recalls. “I saw there wouldn’t be 
as many vacancies in line super- 
vision as in associate office post- 
masterships. And I decided I 
could use my window clerk ex- 
perience better as a postmaster 
than a supervisor.” 

She filed her Form 991 and 
applied for officer-in-charge of 
State Park, SC. She got that 
NCD-12 position in May, 1976. 
The Chappells postmastership 
opened up in August, and she 
was sworn in last Feb. 11. The 
job is an NCD-15. 

“This is a step toward some- 
thing better,” she says. “Say a 
PES-18 spot, or something in 
customer services. I’ve had lots 
of kinds of experience, and I love 
contact with people or sales pres- 
entations.” She credits the 
women’s program for giving di- 
rection to her career. 

In the meantime she’s ultra- 
happy in Chappells, a community 
of about 1,000 customers (260 
families) served by the post 
office and one rural route. 

“I like being in my home area 
and ina small, warmer commu- 
nity. In Chicago, I didn’t feel that 
if I did a good job it would in- 
evitably mean progress. Some- 
times a supervisor has so many 
employees, he can’t determine 
how well each one is doing. It 
was different in Columbia—and 
it sure is different in Chappells.’’@ 





PRESORT SAVES 


Both Postal Service and customer benefit from first class discount 


hen postal employees send 

fiberboard trays full of pre- 

sorted letter mail right 
through the post office, they’re 
taking part in a program that pro- 
tects mail volume and holds 
down costs. 

The program aims at 2.9 bil- 
lion pieces during this fiscal year. 

Mailers get a penny apiece dis- 
count on all pre-sorted first-class 
mail. It isn’t all gravy for them— 
there are certain restrictions and 
conditions—but it’s enough of a 
saving to interest a lot of com- 
panies. 

That lower cost makes these 
companies less inclined to switch 
to other ways of delivering their 
messages, billing their customers, 
or paying their bills. 

As for the Postal Service, the 
cost saving is obvious. Presorted 
letters go right out the dock, not 
even stopping at a letter sorting 
machine. 

To qualify for the discount, a 
mailer must have at least 500 
pieces in the mailing. The mailer 
must presort the mail to five digit 
ZIP Codes whenever there are 10 
or more pieces per ZIP Code. 
After pre-sorting as much as pos- 
sible to five digits, the mailer 
must then pre-sort the remaining 
mail to three digits whenever 


there are 50 or more pieces. Fi- 
nally, the mailer must place all 
remaining mail (called ‘“residu- 
al’’) in ZIP Code sequence. 

There are other conditions. 
The mailer must pay postage by 
meter or permit imprint. Stamps 
won't do because they'd have to 
be canceled, and the idea, after 
all, is not to handle this mail in 
the originating post office. 

The mail must be identical in 
size and weight if a permit is 
used. The mailer must pay a $30 
a year fee, and must mark all 
pieces, including residual pieces, 
“Pre-sorted First Class” right 
next to the meter indicia or per- 
mit imprint. 

The customer must bundle and 
package the mail according to de- 
tailed instructions. Postmasters 
set local requirements for accept- 
ance hours and deposit points, 
and they seek to get customers to 
deposit the mail between 9 a.m. 














and 4 p.m. at the regular bulk 
mail acceptance point. However, 
the postmasters do work with 
customers in adjusting these re- 
quirements if necessary to meet 
special needs of the customers. 

Despite these conditions, the 
customer is getting a big break— 
the penny for each piece adds up 
over a year for a big mailer, or 
even a company that sends a 
thousand pieces at a clip. 

Besides the saving, there’s an- 
other advantage for mailers. Most 
of them have computerized mail- 
ing lists. Putting them in ZIP 
Code order—rather than alpha- 
betically or by account number— 
gives companies easy ability to 
isolate groups of customers geo- 
graphically for such purpose as 
announcing sales. 

Nine groups of mailers seem 
the most likely to take advantage 
of the pre-sort savings: Utilities, 
the communications industry, 
banks and credit agencies, mer- 
chandisers, publishers, security 
dealers, oil firms, insurance firms, 
and non-profit organizations. 

The Postal Service is trying to 
reach these and other organiza- 
tions through direct mail, adver- 
tising, trade journal articles, and 
—most of all—through our cus- 
tomer services representatives. & 











line formed outside Balti- 
A‘. PEDC, waiting for it 
to open at 6 a.m. 

It was Career Day throughout 
the Eastern Region, and Balti- 
more, which prides itself on ex- 
celling at events like this, went 
all out. 

Articles in the Skipjack, the 
Management Sectional Center’s 
newsletter, signs, leaflets and 
word of mouth attracted more 
than 500 postal employees—both 
craft and managerial—from the 
main post office, stations, branch- 
es and associate offices. 

They took part in workshops 
and exhibits, talked with coun- 
selors, watched two award cere- 
monies, saw a new postmaster 
sworn in, helped themselves to 
printed materials of all kinds, 
signed up for in-service, non- 


competitive exams, and had cake 
and punch. 

The event was given special 
encouragement by MSC Manager/ 
Postmaster Warren M. Bloom- 
berg, a postal veteran of 46 years 
who came up through the ranks. 

The only ingredient the Career 
Day Committee couldn’t supply 
was ambition. It hoped to stir 
that up, too. 

One exhibit put together by 
Mary E. Johnson offered a wealth 
of pamphlets on _ self-improve- 
ment, personal grooming and 
proper nutrition, self-defense and 
adult education. 

Flashing green lights at the 
maintenance technician exhibit 
gave spectators an idea of the 
type of training courses available 
right there at the PEDC and at the 
Technical Center in Norman, OK. 


Postal Inspector Joyce Bog- 
dewic took turns with some of 
her male colleagues talking to 
employees interested in becom- 
ing inspectors. 

EEO Counselor Herline O. 
Jackson prepared an employees’ 
guide describing the Postal Ser- 
vice’s commitment to equal op- 
portunity. 

There was even an invitation 
to test one’s manual dexterity at 
the LSM training console. 

By 3:30 p.m., about 60 em- 
ployees had signed up to take the 
exams, which are offered in- 
house just one week a year at 
Baltimore. 

One enrollee was James A. 
Mitchell, a veteran clerk with 18 
years’ service, who wanted to try 
the electronic technician exam 
once more. He didn’t pass it be- 





CAREER 
ORY 


Baltimore spotlights 
opportunities in 
the Postal Service 


BIDDING 
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Posters, cake and punch, career 
information and counselors greeted 
more than 500 employees at Baltimore's 
main post office at its Career Day 
observance. Workroom floor clothing 
and blue eagle shoulder patches 
proved craft employees’ interest in 
career opportunities in the 

Postal Service. 





fore, but that didn’t stop him. 

Said Dorothy McKenzie, who 
gave the workshop training on 
filling out Form 991 (Personal 
History Summary) throughout 
the day: 

“We believe workshops help 
people to help themselves. Just 
knowing how to fill out an ap- 
plication form correctly can mean 
the difference between getting 
ahead or not making it. There are 
a few critical areas where people 
make the same mistakes, and too 
many applicants lose out because 
they sell themselves short.” 

Like many others, letter carrier 
Edward Mayeski of the Carroll 
station took annual leave to visit 
the Career Day events. 

“This is my own opportunity to 
find out about jobs available be- 
sides_ clerk-carrier positions,” 


said Mayeski. ‘I’m interested in 
signing up for public speaking 
courses since I'm president of our 
neighborhood school’s PTA.” 

Not a newcomer to the PEDC, 
Mayeski has completed the Intro- 
duction to Postal Supervision 
course. 

Several times during the day, 
Postmaster Bloomberg visited the 
Career Day exhibits and pre- 
sented awards. He gave LSM op- 
erator Charles E. Thomas a Spe- 
cial Achievement Award for out- 
standing keying and EDIT per- 
formance in addition to excellent 
manual sorting and attendance 
records. Bloomberg recalled it 
was the second such award he 
had given to Thomas. 

When Bloomberg administered 
the oath of office to Velma R. 
Bergstrom, the new postmaster 





SO YOU WANT 
TO BE A 
POSTMASTER 


2 OUD POSTAL EMPLOYEES FROM 


ND CRAFTS HAVE 


of Riva, MD, she appeared ner- 
vous. 

“I know just how you feel,” he 
reassured her. “I felt the same 
way, myself.” 

And when he announced with 
pride that former secretary Mil- 
dred Mackel—now a foreman of 
mails—was the first woman from 
the Baltimore post office to grad- 
uate from the Management Ac- 
tion Series at PST&DI, he added 
that he was proud of her switch- 
ing to the workroom floor and 
moving upward. 

By 6 p.m., a weary but pleased 
Career Day Committee started 
dismantling the exhibits and tak- 
ing down the signs throughout 
the post office. Career Day had 
been a booming success, but com- 
mittee members just wanted to go 
home and take their shoes off.@ 








LETTING THE 
SUNSHINE IN 


Pennsylvania post office is first test of solar energy 


he Postal Service has taken 

its first baby step toward let- 
ting the sunshine heat and cool 
its buildings—and it’s about to 
take another. 

But those two steps are cau- 
tious indeed: The cost of solar 
energy systems can burn the un- 
wary. 

With 157 million square feet of 
floor space, the Postal Service 
pays $100 million a year for fuel. 
And the cost is climbing, even 
though conservation efforts have 
achieved an 18.6% cut. 

During the Arab oil embargo 
three years ago, the Postal Ser- 
vice began investigating the pos- 
sibility of using other sources of 
energy. The result: One new post 
office in Ridley Park, PA, near 
Philadelphia, has a solar energy 
installation and another in Hous- 
ton is scheduled to open next 
year. 

In a third project, the Energy 
Research and Development 
Agency (ERDA) planned to fi- 
nance a solar plant in an existing 
post office. But the project is be- 
ing re-evaluated because ERDA 
found that the costs had tripled. 

Ridley Park, financed by the 
Postal Service, cost just under $1 
million—far more than it would 
have cost without solar heating, 
because of the building’s experi- 
mental nature. 

‘We're in the postal business,” 
contends Al Maevis, Assistant 
Postmaster General for Real 
Estate and Buildings. “We're not 
in the business of research and 


development of construction.” 

Still, he adds, the Postal Ser- 
vice can get a return from its in- 
vestment in Ridley Park far be- 
yond its savings on fuel. 

“We need to know how the 
system will work for us,” says 
Maevis. He explains that the proj- 
ect will allow the Postal Service 
to determine maintenance re- 
quirements under post office 
working conditions. 

The system is simplicity itself. 
Anti-freeze circulates through 
six rows of solar collectors on the 
building’s roof. It absorbs the 
sun’s heat and feeds it into an 
absorption type of air conditioner 
similar to the gas-powered refrig- 
erators used in recreation ve- 
hicles. When it’s comfortable in- 
side the building, the system di- 
verts the heat into 4,000 gallons 
of water in a storage tank, where 
it provides for a cloudy day. 

Heating in winter is even 
easier. The fluid simply circulates 
past radiator heating coils. 

When there’s not enough sun 
or stored heat, the system auto- 
matically switches on an oil 
burner to keep the temperature 
pleasant. 

Emerson Smith, Eastern Re- 
gional Director of Engineering, 
describes the technology in- 
volved in the system as about as 
basic as you can get. 

“It's just two furnaces,” he 
says. ‘“The one on the roof takes 
precedence.” 

The “Model A” simplicity is 
part of the problem, according to 


Ralph Champa, Office of Main- 
tenance Management in Head- 
quarters. 

“We need two things to make 
solar energy practical. We need 
a breakthrough in technology to 
make the collectors more efficient 
and we need a market to bring in 
more manufacturers and bring 
down the cost.” 

Champa says the cost of a 
solar plant, measured in the sur- 
face solar collector, can run $100 
a square foot. That price gen- 
erally includes all the compo- 
nents, such as piping and storage 
tank. The collector surface re- 
quired for heating and air condi- 
tioning generally runs about 25% 
of a building's total floor space. 

In a location with an average 
number of sun days, that system 
can provide only about half the 
energy necessary for heating and 
cooling. All these figures boil 
down to one fact: Solar energy 
isn’t yet cost-effective. 

Major manufacturers, however, 
already are tooling up for produc- 
tion of solar plant components 
and the costs may come down. 
If so, the future may mean that 
solar energy could handle part 
of the nation’s need for heating, 
cooling and lighting, which now 
accounts for approximately 40% 
of the country’s use of fuels. 

It's that prospect that has put 
the Postal Service into a leader- 
ship position, according to APMG 
Maevis. “We like to be forward 
thinking,” he says. “But we have 
to move cautiously.” & 











he Western Area Supply 
Center at Topeka may be the 
most unusual postal facility 

in the country. 

It’s deceptively simple from the 
outside—three block-long single- 
story, warehouse-type buildings 
that hug the flat Kansas land- 
scape. But they provide compu- 
terized support, repair, and sup- 
ply services for every postal fa- 


cility in the nation. 

Manager of the 254 employees 
at WASC is Don E. Taylor, a 
World War II bomber pilot. He 
has directed the center for 13 
years. 

“Everything here is computer- 
ized,”’ says the stocky, high-pow- 
ered manager. ‘Not only do we 
supply equipment of all types to 
26 western states, the Pacific is- 


lands and military installations 
in the Far East, but we stock and 
furnish repair parts for 477 major 
mail processing centers, 261 
vehicle maintenance facilities 
and the 21 bulk mail centers. 
“Just as important as the 24- 
hour support services we provide 
on supplies and equipment is the 
daily management data we have. 
We can tell down to one item 


uts and bolts 
and everything else 


Western Area Supply Center serves all postal facilities 
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exactly what we have in stock. 
“Essentially, the entire order- 
ing and shipping procedure is a 
simple one. A post office orders 
an item or a service. If it’s in 
stock, it’s sent out immediately. 
At the time it’s shipped, charges 
are posted to the postmaster ac- 
count and it is accumulated. 
“Then at the end of that ac- 
counting period, the Supply Cen- 
ter creates a journal voucher en- 
try and sends it to the PDC.” 
Requisitions received at the 
central mail room at WASC are 
broken down into three categor- 
ies—repair parts, postal supplies 
or label orders. All other specific 
mail is routed by Darlene House, 


Taylor's office manager and sec- 
retary. 

Once the mail is opened and 
sorted, requisitions are processed 
by employees in the Data Auto- 
mation Division, a _ receiving 
video monitor checks and double 
checks to ensure accuracy. As 
the orders are keyed, the com- 
puters print the picking tickets, 
shipping orders and labels, and 
simultaneously record this data 
in a memory bank. 

Every item at the WASC is 
listed in either Publication 24, 
which quotes the price, style and 
stock number of all expendable 
supplies, or in Publication 47, 
which lists accountable items 





such as furniture and capital 
equipment. The only supply items 
not carried at Topeka are money 
order forms and firearms. These 
are ordered from the Eastern 
Area Supply Center. 

The Repair Parts Center, com- 
puterized within six months of its 
establishment in 1966, now sup- 
plies parts for 52 different 
“groupings” of postal machines. 
Eleven years ago there were only 
nine groupings. 

One grouping, for example, is 
a Mark II facer-canceler; another, 
the multi-position letter sorting 
machine. 

The inventory in this ware- 
house, valued at several million 
dollars, includes more than 15,- 
000 line items. 


In an average accounting 


period as many as 36,000 parts 
are requisitioned. 

Because replacement parts are 
critical to postal operations and 
vehicles, the center provides 24- 


hour service. A_ requisition 
received by noon one day is pro- 
cessed and on its way no later 
than 3:30 p.m. the next day. 

The computers also list prod- 
ucts available from more than 5,- 
000 vendors who are eligible to 
bid on postal contracts. The com- 
puters can churn out requests for 
bids facilitating the purchase 
and delivery time dramatically. 
Where the back-order rate was 
once 5%, it has been whittled 
down to 2% in many cases. 

In 1971, the Eastern Area Sup- 
ply Center in Somerville, NJ, was 
hooked into the computers. It is 
also tied into the PSDS system so 
financial records can be kept cur- 
rent. This way, total inventories 
and transactions are available 
daily for parts. 

A special unit repairs as many 
as 100 closed circuit TV monitors 
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in a month, and all types of postal 
security alarms. Here too, as 
many as 1,000 electronic printed 
circuit boards with their tiny 
transistor “chips”’ are rebuilt in 
one month. 

On what he calls his $4 tour, 
Taylor will point to an LSM en- 
coder—a piece of machinery not 
much larger than a bird cage— 
that is about to be repaired. 

“It costs $934 for this little 
gadget—an essential part of each 
console on an LSM. So you can 
see why we repair it rather than 
discard it when it goes on the 
blink. 

“We keep about 100 encoders 
here as ‘float stock.’ If an office 
requisitions one, we send one im- 
mediately out of our stock. They 
send in their repairable unit and 
we credit that office’s account. 
We repair it as new and add it to 
our float stock.” 

One of the other major services 
at the WASC is that of the sup- 
ply center. This building, with its 
eight acres of warehouse space, 
contains 600 feet of gravity con- 
veyors that carry orders that can 
be forklifted from the rows of 
stocks and shelves. 

As many as 20,000 requisitions 
for supplies are sent from this 
building in a month. Whether the 
orders request one item or a 
mixed bag, they’re filled and on 
their way within seven days. 

Here, 65 employees both take 
in, store and send out 30 million 
pounds of supplies in a year. 95% 
of the materials are shipped out 
through the mail stream, using 
the bulk mail system as conduits. 

“Every bit of belting used by 
postal facilities except portable 
conveyor belting is ordered from 
us,” explains Taylor as he walks 
past enormous rolls of belting 
material which is cut to exact 


measurements and sent to offices 
with fixed mechanization. 

At the far end of the rows of 
belting, he points to a belting 
slicer which has saved the Postal 
Service $100,000 a year. 

“In one-month’s time, we 
earned back our investment. 
Where it formerly cost us $15 a 
running foot to have belting cut 
from 500 foot lengths, we do the 
job here for $5.” 

The third major service func- 
tion at the WASC is the compu- 
terized label printing division. 
Here all strip labels and facing 
slips—and the colored labels 
used throughout the Postal Ser- 
vice—are printed, packed and 
shipped. This, too, is an in-one- 
day, out-the-next operation. 

This division replaced four 


former manual printing centers 


in Chicago, San Francisco, New 
York and Philadelphia, which had 
a combined staff of 280 em- 
ployees. 

At the WASC label printing 
center, 79 employees now pro- 
duce and ship some three billion 
labels and one billion facing slips 
in a year—with the capacity to 
produce double that amount. The 
new system represents a savings 
to the Postal Service of $2.8 mil- 
lion, or a 36% return on invest- 
ment. 

“Except for those who've re- 
tired,” says Taylor, “95% of the 
employees who worked here 
when I arrived 13 years ago are 
still here. As our support services 
grew, we added hand picked peo- 
ple as needed.” 

Besides the physical advan- 
tages at the facility, one of the 
secrets of the WASC’s success is 
its management approach. 

“T hire a person to work with 
other people,” explains Taylor. 
“T hire people to do a job—I don’t 
want to be doing his or her job 
for them. 

“T have no ‘buddies,’ but I hope 
all the people here are my 
friends.” 

His philosophy is reflected dur- 
ing the $4 tour. He knows every- 
one by name, knows how many 
children they have, knows if 
someone in the family is sick, and 
so on. 

Taylor goes to the Supply Cen- 
ter on Christmas Day to handle 
any emergency requests—simply 
because this is one task he won’t 
ask another employee to do. 

“Sure enough,” he said, “I got 
a call during the day from the 
Washington, DC, city post of- 
fice. I located the part they 
needed in the Philadelphia post 
office and within four hours, 
Washington had it.” & 





THE 
RICHES OF 


POVERT Y LSM operator in Richmond gives his money away 
Ss . <i , p A @ 
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t's hard for Tom Cannon to 
j explain why he has given 
away $30,000 in the past four 
years despite the fact he and his 
wife live in poverty. 

Maybe it’s because he was born 
into poverty himself. His father 
died when he was 3 years old, 
and there wasn’t even enough 
money to bury him: The family 
had to accept charity to pay the 
undertaker. 

Maybe it’s because Cannon 
feels a person’s life on earth is a 
test for what will become of his 
soul after he dies. 

Maybe it’s because he just 
likes people, and his feelings for 
their needs make him want to 
help them. 

Whatever the reason, Cannon, 
a 20-year postal veteran and tour 
1 letter sorting machine operator 
in Richmond, VA, is a happy man. 

His generosity, however, pre- 
vents him and his wife from mov- 
ing out of the ghetto and having 
more of the nice things in life 
that one expects from a $15,000 
a year income. 

His wife, Princetta, does not 
work. She says: “As far as money 
is concerned, I never had it to 
start with, so I can take or leave 
the things it might buy.” 

“Nobody’s happy because he’s 
poor,” says Cannon. “I’m not. We 
hope to elevate our standard of 
living. But I would continue this 
philanthropy, expanding it in 
proportion to the money we 
have.” 


Cannon, at 51, admits that 
when his two married sons were 
younger and living at home he 
could not have initiated his give- 
aways. 

The philanthropy began in the 
fall of 1972, when he gave $1,000 
to a women’s club in Richmond 
to be used in a cultural program 
for underprivileged children. 

Cannon says his postal salary 
permits him to indulge in his phil- 
anthropy, and he has three rules 
to measure the giving of personal 
gifts: 

C) Has the person made a signifi- 
cant and unselfish contribution to 
the community? 

[] Has a person undergone a 
traumatic hardship? 

(] Is there some sort of unusual 
hardship? 

For the nation’s bicentennial 
last year, Cannon sent $50 gifts 
to each state as a symbol of union 
and the concept of “all for one 
and one for all.” 

“I’ve never given a gift to any- 
one who asked for it,’ Cannon 
says, though hundreds of people 
have requested cash from him. 

‘‘Whenever a story appears in 
the newspaper or there’s some- 
thing about Tom on television, 
we get these crazy letters,”’ says 
his wife. They run the gamut— 
from people in desperate need to 
those who want money for a va- 
cation. 

Ironically, Cannon says, many 
people think his philanthropy has 
ulterior motives. 


People in his neighborhood, he 
adds, think he has a lot of money, 
despite the beat-up 1963 car he 
drives and the condition of his 
paid-up five-room home. It does 
not have central heating, for in- 
stance. 

A graduate of Hampton Insti- 
tute with a degree in art educa- 
tion and English and a former 
teacher in the Richmond public 
schools, Cannon still dabbles in 
drawing and cartooning, and 
some of his works adorn his 
home. 

“Giving money away is an in- 
ner satisfaction,” he says. “If I 
had to do it over again, I would.” 





The carrier 
to the rescue 


If you had been Albert Gardner, would you have known what to do? 


really thought I was going to 
i die,” said the burly tavern 
owner in St. Louis. 

In a letter to the postmaster he 
explained why. 

“A little after one o'clock I 
went into the garage at the rear 
of the store to get some supplies. 
As I picked up a carton of soda, 
the bottom fell out and a bottle 
hit the floor, exploding with such 
force that the glass cut an artery 
in my lower right leg. 

“T went back inside for help in 
stopping the flow of blood. As my 
wife (who was very excited) and 
others tried to help, the mailman, 
Mr. Albert Gardner, came in to 
deliver the mail. 

“As soon as he saw what was 
happening, he immediately came 
to my aid. Without caring about 
getting full of blood himself and 
on his clothing, he applied com- 
presses to the leg and, I am sure, 
he was a big help in saving me 
from bleeding to death. I will be 
forever grateful to Al Gardner 
who is not only a good mail car- 
rier but also a fine gentleman.” 

LeRoy A. Glover Jr.’s letter is 
typical of many that reach post- 
masters’ desks or appear in local 
newspapers throughout the coun- 
try. 

Because they cover so much 
territory, postal people—particu- 
larly city and rural letter carriers 


—often arrive at the scene of an 
accident that has just occurred. 

Proper treatment — fast — can 
mean the difference between life 
and death. If professional help is 
available or if you don’t know 
what to do, yield to others. But if 
it’s a true emergency and you're 
the only one around, your knowl- 
edge may be vital. 

“IT had a life saving course 
when I was in the Army,” ex- 
plains Gardner, who has carried 
a route out of Nagle station for 
several years. “I’ve also read 
quite a bit about first aid.” 

He recalls the day he delivered 
mail to Glover's tavern and came 
upon the confused scene. 

“The blood was shooting out of 
Mr. Glover's leg—right through 
his pants leg. It was really coming 
out, and was all over the floor. I 
applied a tourniquet above the 
wound, held it there with one 
hand and held a towel with ice in 
it over the wound with my other 
hand. 

“By the time the ambulance ar- 
rived—about 10 minutes after the 
accident — the bleeding had 
stopped. The ambulance people 
told me I did the right thing. 

“I feel anyone would have 
done the same if they knew what 
to do.”’ 

First aid manuals advise you to 
wash your hands before treating 


a wound, whenever possible. If 
sterile dressings are not available, 
fold clean fabric in several layers 
over the wound, then wrap it in 
place with a bandage or strips of 
cloth. Don’t place fluffy cotton on 
a wound—the fibers are too dif- 
ficult to remove. 

Another note of advice: a 
tourniquet should be applied to a 
cut artery in a patient’s arm or 
leg only if the patient can be 
transported within a short time to 
a hospital. It is important for hos- 
pital attendants to know how 
long the tourniquet has been in 
place. 

An article in Changing Times 
magazine describes first aid tech- 
niques anyone should know. Here 
is the section on controlling 
bleeding’: 

“Blood gushing or spurting 
rhythmically from a deep wound 
probably means a severed artery 
and can result in death in less 
than a minute. Pressure applied 
directly on the wound usually 
stops the flow. If possible, make 
a pad with sterile gauze or a clean 
handkerchief. Or use your palm 
or anything handy—such as a 
shirt or other absorbent material. 
Elevate a wounded leg or arm 
above the level of the heart if it 
can be done without additional 
harm. 

“If pressure on the wound it- 

continued 


* Reprinted by permission from Changing Times, the Kiplinger Magazine (January, 1977 issue). 
Copyright 1977 by The Kiplinger Washington Editors, Inc., 1729 H St. NW, Washington, DC 20006. 
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self fails to stanch the flow, apply 
additional pressure to the nearest 
arterial pressure point between 
the wound and the heart. For ar- 
terial bleeding of the hand, wrist 
or lower arm, press the brachial 
artery on the inside of the arm 
midway between the armpit and 
the elbow. Grasp the victim’s arm 
with your thumb on the outside 
of his arm and your fingers on the 
inside. Pull your fingers toward 
your thumb, pressing with the 
flat inside surfaces of your fin- 
gers, not just the tips. If the 
wound is in the leg, apply pres- 
sure with the heel of your hand 
on the front center of the crease 
of the groin on the side affected. 

“Do not use a tourniquet unless 
the limb has been partly or com- 
pletely severed or so badly man- 
gled that elevation and conven- 
tional methods of applying pres- 
sure are impractical. A wide 
necktie or cloth of equal width 
and strength will do. Wrap the 
tourniquet around the limb twice 


just above the wound and tie half 
a knot. Insert a short, strong stick 
or similar lever into the tourni- 
quet and twist with enough pres- 
sure to stop the bleeding. Tie the 
stick in place and obtain medical 
help. Fasten a note on the victim 
giving the time of application and 
the location of the tourniquet on 
the body. Once the tourniquet is 
tied, do not loosen or remove it 
except on the advice of a doctor. 
“Protect the wound. Do not re- 
move a pad that has been placed 
over a wound to stop bleeding or 
attempt to cleanse the wound. 
This is a job for the medics. Be- 
fore and during conveyance to 
the hospital, apply ine procedures 
for shock described below. 
“Treat for shock. In the case of 
severe injury never rule out 
shock, even though you have per- 
formed all the accepted first-aid 
routine. Shock upsets the control 
of blood flowing through the 
body. Depending on the degree of 
severity, the skin may become 


Storekeeper LeRoy A. Glover Jr. puts his arm around Albert Gardner, 


the letter carrier who came to his rescue. 


moist and clammy, the pulse 
feeble and rapid (over 100), and 
breathing shallow. If not cor- 
rected, shock can rapidly pro- 
gress to death. 

“While the victim is lying 
down, ward off chill or dampness 
with blankets, but avoid unneces- 
sary heat that may raise the sur- 
face temperature of the body ab- 
normally. It may help a shock vic- 
tim to raise his feet eight to 12 
inches if this does not cause him 
additional injury or pain. Place 
an unconscious victim or one 
with severe jaw or lower facial 
wounds on his side to allow fluid 
or blood to drain from the mouth. 
A victim in no danger of breath- 
ing in fluids may be placed on his 
back with his head and shoulders 
elevated. A person with a head 
injury may be propped up or kept 
flat, but be sure his head is no 
lower than the rest of his body. 

“If professional medical care is 
delayed for an hour or more and 
a conscious victim is not vomit- 
ing or having convulsions, dis- 
solve one level teaspoon of salt 
and one-half teaspoon of baking 
soda in a quart of lukewarm 
water and have an adult victim 
drink four ounces every 15 min- 
utes, a child just half of that 
amount.” 

Stories of quick thinking such 
as Gardner’s have a way of en- 
couraging others to learn first aid 
techniques. An elementary school 
teacher on Gardner’s route told 
her students how his prompt ac- 
tion saved his customer’s life. 

“The kids sang a song for me,” 
says Gardner. 

To him, it was a greater reward 
than the recognition he got in 
local newspapers. & 





Th 
People 
Person 


Personnel assistant 
helps just about everybody 


o thousands of postal per- 

sonnel assistants around the 

country, the word “person- 

nel” has an important meaning: 

working with and for people. Be- 

cause of this, they get a special 
kick out of their jobs. 

Diana Buchholz of Madison, 
WI, is no exception. To her, each 
piece of paper that crosses her 
desk—and the number is large— 
represents something happening, 
good or bad, to an individual 
postal employee. 

Paperwork isn’t her whole job, 
however. She can often be seen 
in her office in Madison's spank- 
ing new postal facility talking 
pension to an about-to-retire em- 
ployee, discussing sick leave 
procedures with an employee 
who must have surgery, or in any 
of a hundred activities that di- 
rectly affect individual em- 
ployees. 

Practically every postal em- 
ployee has to consult the person- 
nel department at one time or an- 
other in his or her postal career. 
Most often, the discussion will be 
with a personnel assistant like 
Diana Buchholz—competent, en- 


thusiastic and dedicated. 

“T really love my job,” she 
says. “I suppose it’s because what 
I do always matters to someone.” 

Part of Buchholz’s work lately 
in the Madison sectional center 
has been the absence analysis 
program for the Madison post of- 
fice and 31 larger associate of- 
fices with city delivery. 

Every accounting period, each 
office files a Form 3972 for every 
employee, detailing each absence. 
Buchholz analyzes these forms to 
see if any excessive absences or 
patterns of sick leave appears. 
When necessary, she might flash 
a warning signal to a proper man- 
agement authority. 

Among her other duties: 

(] The women’s program. (She’s 
the sectional center's women’s 
program coordinator.) 

() Advising employees who re- 
turn from illness. 

[] Working out problems with 
employees who can’t handle the 
physical requirements of their 
jobs. 

(_) Explaining survivors’ benefits 
to families of employees or re- 
tired employees who have died. 


1) Arranging for military leave 
and jury duty. 

She also interviewed, pro- 
cessed, and helped set up the 
training for 25 new hires recently. 
Madison has received its first 
multiple position letter sorting 
machines and couldn’t recruit 
enough qualified people from its 
own workforce to train as opera- 
tors. 

Buchholz has been a postal 
employee 12 years and personnel 
assistant two years. She started 
as a clerk-stenographer. Though 
she has never handled mail, she 
has a deep appreciation of those 
who do. 

Like everyone else, Buchholz 
has her pet peeve. 

‘“‘What bugs me most is the em- 
ployee who doesn’t want to work. 
They’re a tiny percentage, and 
I’m sure you can find them every- 
where—in the Postal Service and 
in private industry. They’re the 
ones who work every angle of 
absenteeism, injury compensa- 
tion, disability retirement. 

“But let me add that most peo- 
ple here are great. They do their 
jobs, and they do it well.” @ 
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Postal Personalities 
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Ruth Robinson 


very morning a Volkswagen 
E scoots 18 miles or so from 
Chicago's South Side to the North 
Side, driven by a great-grand- 
mother going to her mail route. 

She’s 60-year-old Ruth B. Rob- 
inson, a widow of 22 years, a 
postal employee of eight years, 
and 1977's “‘letter carrier of the 
year” for the Chicago area. The 
Chicago Association of Direct 
Marketing sponsors the annual 
competition as a salute to the out- 
standing service given by postal 
employees. 

Robinson was nominated by the 
customers on her park-and-loop 
route out of Northtown station. One 
customer wrote: “Everyone knows 
Ruth . . . Her route is like a small 
town—she made it so.”’ 

According to Gerald Rowe, 
Northtown’s manager, Robinson 
is ‘‘a manager's dream.” Despite 
an injured hand (she wears an 
orthopedic glove), she has never 
asked for help with her deliveries. 
Even last winter, the coldest in 
over a century, Robinson never 
missed one of her 355 stops. 

When her award was an- 
nounced, television cameras 
followed her around her route. 
Here’s what she said to TV and 
newspaper interviewers: 








‘| have always believed that 
good service comes from first 
knowing how you like to be treated 
and then giving that treatment to 
others.... 

“But I’m not alone in that idea. 
There are many letter carriers— 
men and women—around the city 
who believe as | do that the job 
must be done right.’ & 


Lee Evans, Jr. 
e’s probably the youngest 
postmaster in the Southern 
Region, and he may be the 
youngest in the nation. He’s Lee 
E. Evans, Jr., who recently took the 
oath of office as postmaster of 
Little Elm, TX, at the age of 20. 

He served as clerk there for 
three years. When Postmaster 
Woodrow Witt took a disability re- 
tirement last year, Evans became 
officer-in-charge. Eight months 
later he was named postmaster. 

He plans to get a business 
degree from North Texas State 
University by attending night 
school while running his one-man 
post office. He’s in his junior year. 

After his college degree? He 
says he'll probably stay in his 
postal job. 

“| still have a lot to learn,” he 
says. ‘‘But there aren't many jobs 
out there that can compare with 
this one.” @ 





H. Robert Simonsen 


hey said it couldn't be done. 

But H. Robert Simonsen, a 
mail equipment officer in the 
Northeast Region office, proved 
it could, and it’s saving the Postal 
Service millions of dollars. 

The “‘it’’ is a simple idea Si- 
monsen had—dyeing surplus 
white No. 2 mail sacks brown. The 
purpose was to overcome a short- 
age of brown No. 2s, which are 
used for time-value publications. 

“People told me it couldn't be 
done,”’ Simonsen says, “‘so | de- 
cided to try it. | took home a white 
sack, bought a box of ordinary 
household dye and simply followed 
the directions on the box.”’ 

Simonsen even tested his 
finished product by wetting it. He 
found that none of the dye would 
run onto the mail inside the sack. 
He tested it successfully against 
wind, rain, and sun. 

He took the results before re- 
gional and Headquarters officials 
and demonstrated that while a new 
sack would cost $3.75, the dyeing 
would cost only 60¢ a sack. 

That's a saving of over $3 apiece— 
and the first million dyed brown 
sacks are being put into use now. 
Simonsen was awarded $1,875 for 














the suggestion. 

Simonsen, 45, joined the Postal 
Service in 1973 at the Eastern 
Area Supply Center and moved 
to the regional office in 1975. Be- 
fore that, he gained sales, ad- 
ministrative and supply experience 
in private industry. @ 


W. J. Kuhn 


Mike Dowling 
Pen every day you hear 
about postal employees— 
mostly letter carriers—who save 
people’s lives or perform other 
acts of courage and heroism. But 
here’s a story about two who saved 
a baby’s life over the telephone. 
And the baby was the child of a 
letter carrier. 
They are carrier foreman Mike 
Dowling and station manager W. J. 
Kuhn of the Centerville branch of 





the Fremont, CA, post office. 

They received a call from Mrs. 
Bernard Day. She said her baby 
had stopped breathing and she 
was trying desperately to reach her 
husband, a carrier out on his 
route. 

Kuhn, who has some first aid 
knowledge, advised Mrs. Day of 
emergency treatment. At the same 
time Dowling called the fire de- 
partment’s rescue squad. 

Kuhn recognized the condition 
as an ailment called “crib death.” 
He instructed Mrs. Day to turn the 
baby upside down and pat the 
back. 

Kuhn kept the mother on the 
phone until he heard the baby cry. 
He knew then that the prescribed 
treatment worked.@ 


Al Sykes 
etter sorting machines are for 
young people, right? It takes 
young reflexes to hit the right keys 
at 60 letters a minute, right? 

Wrong. 

Al Sykes of New York's Staten 
Island GPO has proved that peo- 
ple of almost any age can be 
LSM operators—if they try hard 
and don't give up. Sykes is an 
LSM operator, and a good one, at 
the age of 67. 





Sykes joined the Postal Service 
as a clerk seven years ago after 
World War II service and 20 years 
as an estimator for the Cartier 
jewelry firm. 

“When we got all those ma- 
chines to sort mail, | decided to 
take LSM training,” he says. ‘I 
trained for about three months— 
mostly on my own, on Saturdays 
and Sundays. | suppose younger 
people are more flexible and can 
learn it quicker, but | decided | 
wasn't going to let it defeat me. 

“Finally, it all came into place. 
You keep your eyes glued on the 
letters coming through. They keep 
coming at 60 a minute, and there's 
no time for interruptions, like 
when you're on the case. 

“| like the work and | like the 
seat—it's comfortable and has a 
nice back rest. | like it—and if | 
say I'm good, I'm good.” 

Seven days after Sykes quali- 
fied for the LSM, his wife of 32 
years died. It took him some weeks 
to recover, but he’s back at work, 
keeping up with both the LSM and 
the younger operators. @ 
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CLARENCE 
OHNSON 
AND HIS 

IRON PONIES 


Postal machinist in L.A. 
builds knee-high steam locomotives 


hen Clarence Johnson sold 
W:: first model locomotive 
for $3,000, his wife, Norma, 
began thinking he might be on 
the right track with his hobby. 
She was skeptical when the 
Postal Service machinist-mech- 
anic started buying the expensive 


metal-working equipment re- 
quired to make his “super toys.” 

That was 20 years ago. Now 
the couple’s 2% car garage holds 
$30,000 worth of lathes, drill 
presses and milling machines. In 
fact, it’s a small-scale duplicate 
of Johnson’s work area in the 
basement of Los Angeles’ Term- 
inal Annex. 

At Terminal Annex, he ma- 
chines parts to keep postal equip- 
ment running, creating his own 
patterns and jigs for hard-to-find 
or expensive replacements. 

At home he builds locomotives 
that stand about knee high and 
operate just like their full-size 
counterparts of bygone days. 


Fueled with coal, oil or propane, 
his engines build up enough 
steam to pull 2,000 pounds on a 
level track, though they're built 
on a scale of 1% inches to the 
foot. 

Johnson can make two a year, 
along with small-fry steam whis- 
tles and water pumps he sells to 
other model builders through a 
distributor. 

Occasionally he'll get side- 
tracked by a challenge, such as 
the request from a Marine officer 
who wanted his own tank. John- 
son built him a bushel-basket- 
sized, radio-controlled German 
Tiger II, accurate in everything 
except the armament: It doesn’t 
shoot. 

But his real love, as the son of 
a railroad man, is building trains, 
especially the brass-bedecked 
beauties of the Civil War era. 

Products from the “Johnson 
Locomotive Works” belong to 
several members of the Los 


Angeles Live Steam Club, one of 
three groups in the L.A. area. 

The group maintains tracks, 
sidings, junctions, yards, signals 
and miniature buildings spread 
out over 2% acres at Griffith 
Park, near Hollywood. 

On Sundays it becomes a popu- 
lar attraction when members 
stoke up 18 to 20 locomotives and 
offer rides to spectators. 

Johnson, a clerk in the Kansas 
City post office before transfer- 
ring to Downey, CA, as a carrier 
and switching into maintenance, 
gets a kick out of the mix of peo- 
ple his hobby attracts. 

“There will be a mailhandler 
working on his train, and right 
beside him, a Texas oil man who 
flew in on his own private plane.” 

Apparently live steam fires up a 
burning urge to own bigger and 
more expensive equipment. 

For example, Johnson expects 
no problem selling the model he 
has already started. It’s a 3-inch- 





to-the-foot engine that will barely 
fit into his garage when it’s fin- 
ished. Price: $25,000. 

One of Johnson's friends want- 
ed his own engine so badly that 
he decided to make his own. 

“At first he was throwing away 
five parts for every good one he 
made,” says Johnson. “He had 
never touched a lathe in his life. 
But now he not only has himself 
a pretty good little model, he has 
taught himself a trade as well.” 

Johnson understands the drive. 
He says he learned to read at the 
age of 6 by having his mother 
read him the instructions to make 
airplane models and he has never 
stopped enjoying making scale 
models. 

He gets the same satisfaction 
from his work, where he pro- 
duces key parts of machinery 
when ordering them might be 
difficult, time-consuming or im- 
possible. 

He and fellow machinist Rich- 


ard Dahl work on everything 
from Postal Source Data System 
components to conveyor parts in 
an operation that’s becoming rare 
in the Postal Service. 

So rare, in fact that Johnson 
and Earl Dailey of San Fran- 
cisco’s Rincon Annex, are the 
only two level 10 maintenance 
mechanic machinists in the coun- 
try, and Dahl is one of about 20 
level 7 machinists. 

Johnson's skills pay off when 
he can build from blueprints and 
raw materials an item that might 
cause downtime before a replace- 
ment arrives. 

When the memory units in a 
sack sorter began to go, after the 
company that produced it went 
out of business, Johnson fabri- 
cated two units to get it going 
again. Working with tolerances of 
less than a thousandth of an inch, 
he assembled the mechanisms 
that let him pull out worn units 
for overhaul and a few years’ 


more use from the equipment. 

Maintenance Improvement Of- 
ficer Adam Cravalho figures that 
the shop saves around three times 
its cost in salaries and materials. 
One reason is the goldmine of 
World War II surplus equipment 
Terminal Annex got free under a 
GSA program. 

But the operation is bucking 
the trend. The Postal Service is 
buying machines with more inter- 
changeable parts, buying design 
rights, and contracting for ma- 
chinists’ skills. The same trend 
exists in the private sector. 

Which, perhaps, explains the 
value people are beginning to 
place on one-of-a-kind pieces of 
finely engineered machinery, 
such as steam driven mode! loco- 
motives. 

Johnson remains happily sur- 
prised at the money people will 
spend for his efforts. ‘To me,” he 
says, “it’s like paying a kid to eat 
candy.” @ 
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Full Steam 


Clarence Johnson puts the 
skills of a postal machinist to 


use in an enjoyable—and 
profitable—sideline: He 
produces finely-detailed, 
working model steam loco- 
motives. See pages 22-23. 








